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PREFACE 



The subject of construction productivity has received 
tremendous attention, in some respects. Planning and 
scheduling methods using network techniques and systems 
management approaches occupy volumes of books and manuals. 
Improvements in methods and materials applications are 
continuously being updated. However, the subject of human 
behavior with respect to construction productivity has 
received relatively little attention. The supporting 
documentation in this report is based on the limited amount 
of material available on construction motivational factors, 
with other industry* s examples cited as appropriate. The 
author has also drawn upon his twenty three years of 
construction experience with regard to personnel 
interrelationships and personnel management. This 
experience encompasses employment as a laborer, apprentise, 
craftsman, foreman, working supervisor, superintendent, and 
construction project manager. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The subject of construction productivity has received 
much attention in the last few years. This valid interest 
seems to be a sub— set of a nationwide trend in all 
industries to address productivity in general. One major 
factor in this renewed production rate interest is the 
decline in increasing productivity when compared to foreign 
competition and the resulting balance of trade deficit. 

Productivity is defined as the ratio of output to 
resource input for any given endeavor. The most common 
units associated with construction production measurements 
are the quantities of in place work (cubic yards, square 
feet, etc. > and manhours of effort. However, any number of 
resource units may be combined in the denominator when 
calculating productivity. Vhen determining the necessary 
manhours required for any given task, the estimator will 
normally apply a number of adjustment factors to the desired 
,f ideal” production rate. S. V. Nunnally proposes in 
Managing Construction Equipment , that a ’’management*’ factor 
be applied to equipment production estimating. The 
management factor is supposedly representative of a group of 
job site conditions which include worker morale and 
motivation for efficient task completion. 
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Although the measurement of worker motivation Is 
generally very subjective. It is never the less an extremely 
important aspect of productivity. Quantitative analysis of 
employee motivation is very difficult and seldom thought of 
as worthwhile. The resulting productivity of labor on the 
construction site, due to positive motivating forces or lack 
there-of, has a significant affect on the degree of success 
experienced on any given project. 

The intent of this report is to explore those aspects 
of personnel management which affect the moral of 
construction workers. One must begin with a study of the 
psychological factors which produce human behavioral 
responses. A review of actual results of applied human 
behavior theory applied to documented cases is the second 
step. After acquiring an understanding of the cause and 
effect of motivation factors, one may apply proven methods 
toward increasing production on construction projects. 
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CHAPTER 1 



HUMAH MOT I VAT I OH THEORY 



The application of human motivation theory to stimulate 
productivity improvements is receiving renewed interest from 
all segments of the construction industry. Statistical 
studies suggest that the American worker is falling behind 
his foreign counterpart. Manufacturing worker* s 
productivity rate increases are surpassing those of 
construction workers by almost 300%. , The implications are 
staggering when one realizes that the labor cost of 
construction accounts for 25% to 30% of all construction 
costs. Therefore, the logical area to explore encompasses 
the factors that govern worker attitudes and performance 
motivations. Most human behavioral theories and 
suppositions have been developed without benefit of 
documented empirical data to support their formulation. 2 It 
has remained for the astute manager of personnel to 
formulate his own conclusions on many occasions. The first 
step necessary in this study is to review the theories of 
noted human behavioral specialists. Also, one must remember 
that serious scholarly attempts to formulate these theories 
have only taken place during the last half century. 
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1 . 1 Maslov** s Theory 



Abraham H. Mas low published his early theories on human 
motivation in 1943. 3 His basic premise stated that **man” 

(this term is used in the general sense to denote mankind) 
has basic needs. These needs or psychological drives 

generate a response mechanism which results in a quest to 
satisfy the perceived needs. It must be recognized that 
these perceived needs can in reality be either conscious or 
subconscious for the individual in question. 

The first category of needs is the physiological. 
While some of nan’s needs are based on a physiological 
necessity such as the desire for food, these needs must be 
separated from those desires generated by isolated localized 
conditions. One must also separate the biological aspects. 
Homeostasis must not be used as an independent basis for 
determining basic human needs. The human body seems to 
automatically induce a conscious demand for specific 
nutrients necessary to maintain a chemical balance within 
the blood stream. A craving for salt, proteins, sugar, etc. , 
which may be a result of localized dietary deficiencies, 
should not be placed in a specialized category of a basic 
need. However, this in no way diminishes the importance of 
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nan's fundamental psychological requirement for obtaining 
adequate supplies of nourishing substances to sustain life. 4 

Mas low points out that it is often difficult to 
distinguish between a purely physiological need and one that 
is homeostasis in nature. Other typical physiological needs 
are identified as sleep, physical activity, 

maternal/paternal behavior, and sexual relations. Vhen 

observing human behavior, one must be careful not to confuse 
an apparent needs satiating activity with one that is real. 
For example; an individual may subconsciously substitute 
food consumption in lieu of fulfillment of the need to be 
loved and accepted. 6 Regardless of the manifestation of a 
need by an individual, the first critical element to be 
considered is the perception of that need by the person 
involved. The second consideration is that a physiological 
need can have definite psychological implications. As 

stated earlier, the inverse is also true. An unfulfilled 
psychological need can be manifested in a physiological 
desire. 

The need for Safety is the second category to be 
considered. Obtaining the necessary elements of safety 
needs satisfaction is somewhat complex. Included in this 
area are those conditions which are physical in nature. The 
absence of pain and illness a6 well as shelter from the 
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elements nay be included. Other areas are not quite so 
clearly defined. Obtaining a state whereby there is a 
absence of conflict is one of these. This conflict nay be 
physical, emotional, or a combination of both. The desire 
for social order and a resident environment of emotional 
stability are manifestations of the need for safety, in 
addition to those needs for physical safety. 6 Xaslow 
identifies the emotional stability of individuals in 
childhood to be of importance for the emotional stability of 
the adult. Whereas this area provides the basis for a study 
in itself, it is interesting to note that a child will 
clearly exhibit a fear reaction. The adult will generally 
suppress the outward appearance of alarm, when experiencing 
a safety threatening factor. 7 

The third classification of needs is that of Love. This 
love is associated with emotional states of affection and is 
not synonymous with sex. Included in these needs are the 
feelings of belonging to a societal group. The acceptance 
by one's peers, close friendships, the companionship of 
family members and co— workers, are all included within this 
grouping. Although these emotional relationships sometimes 
result in physical sexual activity, this activity is not a 
definite requirement for the satisfaction of the need. One 
factor is absolutely necessary to satisfy thi6 needs 
category. The individual must be able to experience 
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acceptance of the gift of love or friendship, as well as 
being allowed to offer a gift, e In the absence of this 
situation, there exists an incomplete relationship and 
fulfillment cannot be reached, 

A higher plain of needs is that of Esteem, Vith very 
few exceptions, everyone has a basic need for self-esteem to 
effectively function within our society. The path to 
achieving this state of self-worth can only be obtained 
through the respect of others. This respect can come in 
many forms such as personnel recognition, attention from 
others, or an outward sign of appreciation. A pat on the 
back or a word of thanks are other ways to receive the 
necessary attention. Studies indicate that when these needs 
are being fulfilled, they produce both inward emotional and 
outward performance responses. , The inward emotional 
responses may create or generate the resulting outward 
responses. Whatever the actual emotional mechanism 
involved, the resulting manifestation by the individual is a 
portrayal of self-confidence, strength, and increased 
capabilities. Eliminating or blocking the attainment of 
these needs produces inferiority complexes and the 
appearance of weakness and helplessness in the individual. 

The ultimate level of needs, as defined by Xaslow, is 
that of Self-Actualization. The afore mentioned needs are 
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ones that are connon to virtually every hunan being, with 
the exception of certain mentally deficient individuals. 
This last category can only be fully assessed when 
considered to be a unique requirement for separate 
individuals. The distinct needs of a particular person may 
be a combination of some inborn trait or capability as 
applicable to the environment in which this person resides. 
The initiation of the self-actualization need is not 
believed to surface until all lower order needs have been 
satisfied. The reality of this self-fulfillment can be 
defined as the state of human existence in which one has 
reached and put into action that which his ultimate 
potential encompasses. 

Kaslow formalized his theory of human needs in 1950. 
He established a hierarchy of his identified basic human 
needs <1943) which have previously been discussed. (See 
Figure 1.1) The basic concepts of his hierarchial structure 
of human needs was set forth as follows. Each level of 
needs is built upon the previous level. The primary level 
of psychological needs must be substantially satisfied 
before the next level becomes a recognized directive force. 
It should be noted at this point, that at no time is there 
an Inference that a need level must be completely satisfied 
before a higher level becomes an active consideration. I0 
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Figure 1.1: Maslow's Hierarchy of Hunan Heeds. 



Maslov*' s theory of human needs can easily be 
summarized. Every man has basic human needs. Man's 
motivation for any specific action can be related to his 
level of needs attainment. Man's reaction to any given set 
of environmental stimuli is a combined response to his 
present needs and his personal capacity of perception, 
intelligence, and acquired Imowledge. 

1.2 MCGREGOR'S THEORY 

As early as the 16th century, managerial leadership 
techniques and traits were identified. Miccolo Machiavelll 
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wrote that men could develop the necessary traits for 
leadership as well as have these attributes as inborn 
traits. n This was contrary to other theories present in 

his time. In his writings he listed numerous qualities 
which he considered requirements to be possessed by leaders. 
It appears that dichotomies of thought have always been 
present in managerial theories. 

In 1960 Douglas McGregor proposed two opposing theories 
on human behavior. These two theories, Theory * X’ and 
Theory , Y*, present diametrically opposed view points about 
human nature. Theory * X* represents a traditional approach 
of managerial style. (See Figure 1.2.) The main premise of 
this theory is that man is basically lazy. Therefore, 
management must provide direction by means of strict 
authoritarian control. Intimidation and coercion would be 
the norm found in organizations with this management 
philosophy. I2 

Behavioral researchers, such as Guest, Homans, and 
Zaleznick, have explored group responses to various 
managerial environments. Their studies indicate that 

working groups, within any given environment, will be 
directly affected by the conditions that they are subjected 
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